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WAY & WILLIAMS ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING | 


THE NEW UNITY. 


NEW BOOKS: 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By Enta W. 


PeartTieE. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


9 


The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’ 
is an editorial writer on the Omaha 
World-Herald, and is widely known in 
the Middle West as a writer of a num- 
ber of tales of Western life that are 


snows. Mr. Housman’s clever designs 
show the same grasp of Scandinavian 
feeling. . 7 


THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 


By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 
uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 
Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 
dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 


characterized by much finish and | of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
charm. lurid colors. 

: THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
THE LAMP OF GOLD. By I LORENCE German Conquest of England. Rem- 


I. Snow, president of the Kansas 
Academy of Language and Literature. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
Irench hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Ed- 
mund H, Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POET'S. 
By RospertT BripGEs. 16mo, daintily 
bound. $1.25 net. 

Tio hundred copies printed on Van 

Gelder hand-made paper for sale ir Amer- 

aca, 


ECCE PUELLA. By W:11LIAM SHARP. 
Octavo, cloth $1.25. 
‘To the woman of thirty.’’ 
In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make 
his prose the ‘‘medium of expression for 


iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
29 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

HAND AND SOUL. By Dante Ga- 
BRIEL RosETrT1. Reprinted from 7zhe 
Germ by Mr. WiLtu1aAM Morris, at 
the Kelmscott Press, in the ‘‘Golden”’ 
Type, with a specially designed title- 
page and border, and in special bind- 
ing. l6mo. 525 paper copies printed, 
and 21 on vellum. 3800 paper copies for 
America, of which a few remain, for 
sale at $3.50. 

Vellum copies all sold. | 


ak: Seeks deh han aemaliate | AN ODD SITUATION. By STANLEY 
CHOt, SRN eotin re me ee, WATERLOO. With introduction by 
ARO Teen te Povey ren Sir Walter Besant. Octavo, cloth. 
ful or not depends on the individual 


gilt top, $1.25. : 
FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN 
FRONTIER. By H. D. Tratru. Cloth 


point of view. 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE 


HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- $1.50. 
sign and illustrations by. Laurence | THE SONNET IN ENGLAND. — By 


JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 
top, $1.50. 


Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 
Miss Housman has caught the spirit 


Cloth, gilt 


of mystery which broods in the long | THE COLOR OF LIFE. By ALIcE 
winter night over the Scandinavian MEYNELL. $1.25. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


By W. C. GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Flexible Morocco; full gilt; presentation copies, 
with or without Marriage Certificate; in box, $2.00 
BAT thes tlt Cok 1 gs ek ay oe 


BN i aaa ee aCe eee 


1.50 


1.00 


Special clearing sale of present edition of paper 
copies. Inorder to make way for a new 50 cent paper 
edition, orders will be filled for the copies on hand at 
20 cents each, or ten copies for $1.50. All orders 
to be sent to 


Unity Publishing Company, 


1651 Monadnock Building, CHICAGO. 


June 11, 1806 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box.... 2... $2.09 
White Vellum, Re ee es Se 1.50 
Re a ee? 1.00 


ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the re- 
yresentatives of the various religions. 


idited by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Cloth 1.25 
Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. —.30 
Applied Religion 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.... —.10 
Il. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 


IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 
The eo of the World. (First Series. ) 
1. oses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 
. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 10cts 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... each. 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason | ““’": 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
VII. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia | 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 
The Cause of the Toiler..................... 10 
Tite CPE ID cc cei ccc ccecceccces 30 


ee I, oop vececcc ck cc tneenss 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........ 1 
The Selfishness of Grief....... ............. 05 
Death as a Friend (out of print)............ 05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... AO 
A Preacher’s Vocation...................... 05: 
The Education of the Soul.................. 05 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ lw 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged............ 10 


|} What is Materialism? 
The Dual lystery) what is Spirituality? § odes 


The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ 05 
Report of Pe the First Am. 
ee ree 


WRITINGS BY 


JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. 
Studies. Cloth, beveled, 
109 pages, 50 cents. 


CONTENTS :—Transfigurations; Serenity; True 
Greatness; Our Other Selves. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six 
dresses, Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


‘Words brave and true. Every word the au- 
thor indites is golden, and should be read by 
young and old. Such books are genuine uplifts 
of heart and mind, and when we get to heaven, 
if we ever do, through earth’s sordid dust and 
mire, we shall have men like James H. West: o 
thank for finding our way there.’’— Chicago Hven 
ing Journal. 


URLIFTS OF HEART AND WILL 
In Prose and Verse. Cloth, Bevelled 
red edges, 106 pages, 50 cents. 


Four Life- 
red edges, 


Ad- 


Prince Wolkonsky’s 


.AGOreSSes... 


(ONLY A FEW REMAIN. ) 


{12 pages, neatly bound in 
white embossed paper cover.... 


Price Reduced to 25¢. 


Sent postpaid on recetpl of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
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THE NEW UNITY 


VotumeE III. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1896. 


NuMBER 15. 


‘ie unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 

churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the ‘great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Soctettes. 


Editorial. 


Not to be Nature’s slave, 

But, as a weary child, 

Unto the mother’s faithful arms I flee, 

And seck the sunniest foot-stool at her knee, 

Where I may sit beneath caresses mild, 

And hear the sweet old songs that she will sing to me. 
—E. R. Sill. 


— 

We commend our readers to the publications and 
work of the National Municipal League, of which 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 514 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, is secretary. Five dollars is the annual tee 
of an associate member and it brings all its official pub- 
lications, including two volumes of the proceedings 
of the conferences held at Minneapolis, Cleveland and 
Baltimore. This league is doing great work. It 1s 
strengthening the weak point in the battle line of 


republicanism. If this point cannot be held the citadel 


will certainly be captured by the forces of dishonesty, 
ionorance and plutocratic anarchy. 


a i 

The Outlook, in an editorial, summarizes the work 
of Colonel Waring, the head of the street cleaning de- 
partment of New York. The facts are such that a 
resident of Chicago must covet the services of Colonel 
Waring or a man like him for his own city. The 
initial step was to cut his department loose from pol- 
itics and that is the reason why all the rest has become 
possible. It is no longer a place where “competent 
and incompetent men are paid $1.50 to $2 a day” 
for the sake of their votes or their friends’ votes. 
He has organized and drilled an army of 3,000 men, 
imbued them with a sense of civic pride, and given to 
New Yorkers what we sigh for as unattainable—a 
clean city. 


The Christian Leader contains an interesting com- 
ment upon the recent annual meeting of the Friends 
at the Fourth and Arch Street meeting house in Phila- 
delphia. For over two hundred years we are told 


this meeting has been regularly maintained. Among 
the “queries” discussed with becoming gravity was 
this: “Are all our religious meetings for worship and 
discipline duly attended? Is the hour observed, and 
are Friends clear of sleeping and all other unbecom- 
ing behavior therein?” The discussion was summe- 
rized as follows: “There has been no unbecoming be- 
havior among Friends with the exception of a few in- 
stances of sleeping.” Our contemporary adds, “And 
the Friends never joke in their meetings.” Put why 
should they joke about a matter so plain and serious? 
The probable difference is the Friends take note of 
the sleepers while other denominations let the sleep- 
ing go On unnoticed and unrebuked. 


———— 

Lhe Biblical World for June calls attention to a most 
significant Bible awakening .on lines of scholarship 
in the various summer schools more or less under di- 
rect management of evangelical societies, like that of 
the Baptists at Jackson, Tenn., being started, and the 
well-known centers at Northfield, Chautauqua, Lake 
Geneva, etc. These Bible studies represent a great 
change from the old homiletic, hit-or-miss textual 
sharp shooting of the expert leaf turning: evangelist. 
It is an appeal to the professors and the most learned 
within “safe” limits are called upon to give three weeks’ 
courses in Hebrew history, Hebrew prophesy, Hebrew 
psalmody, New Testament Greek, etc. ‘These scholars 
will most of them represent the “safe” class, but most 
of them know too much to be indifferent to the higher 
criticism or disloyal to its larger and safer conclusions. 
After a rational understanding of the one Bible obtains, 
the next step must speedily follow,—the appreciative 
study of all Bibles, and the final conclusion is inevita- 
ble that religion is native to the human soul and that 
its sanctities rest in law and not in miracle, in souls 
and not in texts, in men and not in books. 


oe 

An exchange gives the following sporting statis- 
tics recently published in London: $53,750,000 on 
horse racing annually; $45,000,000 on hunting; $28,- 
750,000 on shooting, and $5,000,000 on golf playing. 
The grand total on various sports in Great Britain is 
put down at $190,000,000. These figures, though start- 


ling, have not much significance until they are put 


alongside of some figures by which they can be meas- 
ured. We would like to see the charity or the church 
figures of Great Britain, and still more would we like 
to see them reduced to a per capita comparison with 
the sporting figures of other countries, Germany, 
France, Russia and the United States. Perhaps our 
English brethren! are not so much more given to sport 
than other people, but they are more devoted to sta- 
tistics, keep their books in better shape. Perhaps the 
sporting is no reproach and life should be lighted up 
with fun and the year be punctuated with the recoil 
represented by these figures. A more fundamental 
question is the method and object of the sport. Is 
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there no finer relaxation to the mind than betting on 
horses, no sweeter balm to overstrained nerves than 
chasing the poor fox or knocking over with expert 
weapons the innocent grouse, or chasing after hares? 


p+ 2+ —s- 

The workers for THE New Unity may find grim in- 
spiration in their task in the fact that the CAvzstean 
Register, after celebrating its seventy-fifth year, is 
brought forward by George Batchelor, the secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, in his annual re- 
port, as needing an endowment fund in order to im- 
prove its quality and reduce its price. He says, “Fifteen 
thousand dotlars is needed for this purpose immedi- 
ately and the association has put two thousand dollars 
at the disposal of the special committee, to be used 
for the benefit of the egzster while their plans are 
maturing.” THE New Unity at the end of eighteen 
years keeps its flag a-flying with a less subsidy than 
this. We quote this not to blame the egzster be- 
cause doubtless its excellencies have made it poor, but 
for the encouragement of THE New Unity, and pos- 
sibly it may be a warning to those who have an itch- 
in¢ for the editorial privilege and long for an oppor- 
tunity to dabble in printer’s ink. The Christian Keg- 
ister has. never been an acceptable paper to all kinds 
of Unitarians even, and in its life of seventy-five years 
it has witnessed many an attempt to piece out its de- 
ficiencies with a more satisfactory “missionary organ.” 
It has done well in surviving to this day and mayhap 
its next seventy-five years will still be fraught with dan- 
vers, financial and otherwise, as perplexing as the 
Cheap things and low meas- 
High things and great movements 
prophesy a success never reached. 


We take great pleasure in announcing that Mrs. 
Celia P. Woolley has accepted the invitation to take 
charge of the Independent Liberal Church established 
by and now in charge of Rev. T. G. Milsted. Mrs. Wool- 
ley preaches for the congregation on June 14 and 
enters upon her regular work on the second Sunday 
in September. This is an important event not simply 
in the life of Mrs. Woolley and the hopeful young so- 
ciety, but to the liberal cause in the West and all the 


first seventy-five years. 
ures succeed. 


interests for which THE New Unity stands. This 


movement from the start has been committed to hu- 
manitarian work. It is a movement pledged to neigh- 
borhood utility, and Mrs. Woolley, so well known to 
our readers, will bring to the work an experience as 
well as an ability that will make her an admirable 
leader on new lines, and if life and health permit we pre- 
dict for her a most useful career and interesting success. 
To use the cycling phrase, she will “give the pace” to 
many others who are trying to find out how to do it. 
The cause of practical religion is still in its infancy. 
The church that is at once liberal and working, free 
and devout, has scarcely come among us. It is for 
Mrs. Woolley to present another object lesson in this 
kind of church making. She is called upon to criti- 
cize by creation. THE New Unity extends its con- 
cratulations to the society and the newly elected 
pastor. We understand that Mr. Milsted is to retire 
from the active work of the ministry to enter upon 
the practice of law. He retires with honors if he has 
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laid the foundation of a truly liberal church and di- 
rected the infancy of what in the future may prove 
a great movement. But we trust and have reason to 


believe our trust is well grounded, that Mr. Milsted’s 


retirement is only from the professional ministry.. He 
is to remain in the society to prove that thirteen years 
in the ministry is the very best kind of preparation for 
the high service and many duties of a layman in the 
church. 


We publish in our liberal field notes the report of 
the secretary of the new national organization to be 
known as “The Young People’s Religious Union.” 
We have already at different times expressed our - 
doubts and hesitations concerning the spiritual econ- 
omy and permanent value of organizations which 
either directly or by implication emphasize the age 
line. To be a young people’s organization in deed is 
in danger of trying to make permanent impression 
and to ally to permanent interests an ever moving 
stream. lo make it a young people’s organization 
only in name is to carry a hollowness in the title: 
But any theoretic differences or distrust should be 
stated with great hesitation and caution in the pres- 
ence of the striking results represented by the Y. M. 
C.. A., Christian Endeavor Society, Epworth League, 
etc. There certainly is the same field for a young peo- 
ple’s organization on liberal lines as there is on these 
avowedly evangelical lines, and the good done by the 
one might be done in different ways by the other with 
a better chance of avoiding some of the dangers. 
While the writer of this note will not undertake under 
present light to emphasize a line in his own church 
activities where no line now is suggested, he joins 
with THE NEw UNIty in a cheerful welcome to the new 
organization, and as editor, as well as preacher, will 
give to it such recognition and cooperation as_ lie 
within his power. Mr. Sprague, the secretary, pro- 
poses to furnish notes to our news columns of the 
Y. P. R. U. activities from time to time, for which we 
promise to gladly yield the necessary space, and hope 
that he will be able to use this space generously. To 
our mind the spiritual vitality of the movement will 
largely depend on its ability to live up to the inclusive- 
ness of its name and really coordinate all the non-dog- 
matic and non-doctrinal organizations of young peo- 
ple in a union that will mean a conscious movement 
among the progressive youths of America toward re- 
ligious consecration and efficiency, if it will suggest 
a type of organization that will go into our colleges 
and smaller communities where the so-called liberal 
denominations cannot go in an organic way and en- 
list with active enthusiasm the element which is com- 
pelled to stay outside the Y. M. C. A. and other similar 
organizations named above. It has a great work to 
perform. 


Our associate, Rev. R. A. White of the Stewart Ave- 
nue Universalist Church of this city, recently preached 
a forward reaching sermon, taking for his subject, “A 
Civic Church.” His words deserve a wider circulation 
than they will receive. He said: | 


“It is a great point gained if the name of a church 
carries the mind direct to its main purpose. Univer- 
salist or Unitarian above the door of a church em- 
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phasizes doctrine and controversy. Baptist and Pres- 
lyyterian have an ancient or theological flavor. 

“Civic refers primarily to citizenship. It suggests 
the various duties and obligations of the good citizen 
and at once links the church to all great social needs. 
The church, giving it all credit, and it deserves much, 
has been too much of a fitting school for the heavenly 
university. A sort of Noah’s ark, carrying the favored 
few across the sea mysterious to some Ararat some- 
where. | 

“On the other hand, the retention of the word church 
carries with it the purely religious purpose of the 
church. The world cannot outgrow the need of an in- 
stitution which seeks to move the deeper and holier 
forces of the human soul. As well an engine without 
steam as a man or organization without moral impulse. 
Linked together, civic and church cover the two hem- 
ispheres of a real church, such a church as the new so- 
cial conditions demand. 

“The underlying motive of the civic church will be 
service. The civic church will be an organization 
where every one who desires to serve the community 
with head, hands or money can find opportunity. The 
civic church will certainly seek to have good music, 
strong preaching, and will fearlessly seek an intellectual 
basis for its existence. But its real motive and the real 
motive of its members will be the larger opportunity to 
serve Others, Such a church will become a clearing 
house for common humanitarian effort. 

“What will the civic church do besides preach and 
pray? Everything that it can do well which serves the 
common weal. Many churches are already broaden- 
ing their work. This church, in some degree, realizes 
the civic church idea in its work. Our study clubs, 
our industrial school, our church: settlement with its 
kindergartens, boys’ and girls’ clubs, mothers’ meet- 
ings, reading room, and so on, are a step in the right di- 
rection—the beginning of the fulfillment of a cherished 
dream. Next year a cooking class and a dressmaking 
class will be added to the industrial work. Legal and 
medical service for the helpless will also be organized. 

“Tt will not be asked in the civic church, are you sound 
in doctrine, do you believe in a hell hereafter; but do 
you believe with all your soul in the hells of the tene- 
ments, the sweat shop, the saloon and the dive. Not 
do you believe in the trinity of the godhead, but do you 
believe in the trinity of faith, love and hope.” 


To Our Unitarian Readers. 


We print this week in our News Department the 
annual report of Secretary Gould, read before the 
recent meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
This is the last of the official proceedings of that body 
to be printed in these columns. At an early date we 
will present a full report of the Sunday School Society 
meetings prepared by Secretary Scheible. It seems 
to be an opportune time for us to speak a direct word 
to our Unitarian constituency whose generous sup- 
port and continuous sympathy have accompanied 
this paper through its eighteen years of life. It has 
never been the creature of any Unitarian organiza- 
tion, never been the official organ of Unitarianism. 
Then as now our phrase has been “not of but with 
the Unitarians.” In the past as at present we have 
held the right to criticize as one of the sacred rights 
of a newspaper, and when it surrenders that right to 
an individual or to an organization it is time for that 
paper to die. We are not unmindful of the responsi- 
bility which such a right carries with it and the dan- 
ger of abusing the same, but a newspaper perhaps 
more than any other modern institution is amenable 
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to public opinion, and the consequences of its mis- 
takes fall with unerring certainty and generally with 
awful promptness upon its head. 


We have criticized freely what seems to us to be 
a halting spirit or sectarian tendencies in any direction. 
We have believed and continue to believe that the 
Unitarian movement entire has been a John the Bap- 
tist movement, “a voice crying in the wilderness, pre- 
pare ye the way for the coming” of the larger thing. 


That larger thing for some localities and in some . 


minds is near at hand, and its nearness ought to be 
the joy/as it is the glory of Unitarians. To hasten it 
Unitarian organizations and Unitarian individuals 
more or less consciously accept as their peculiar task. 
This is evidenced by the unconscious modification lan- 
cuage that is going on. Unitarian preachers, organi- 
zations and publications are learning to use more and 
more the larger word of “Liberal” religion in their 
plea and appeals. 


To the uninformed readers some of the statements 
in the report published this week may be misleading. 
They may infer that because the calls upon the chair- 
man of the Missionary Committee of the Congress 
were fewer this year than last, that the missionary de- 
mand and activity of the Congress were less, while 
unquestionably the opposite fact is true, only that 
the missionary calls sought other channels. The 
General Secretary of the Congress was during the year 
ending May Ist called out of the city twenty-eight dif- 
ferent times to speak directly on its message and 
method, and the invitations would have doubled the 
number if time and strength had permitted. This is 
not the place to enumerate missionary work done in 
the name and spirit of the Congress by Miss Bart- 
lett, Mr. Penney, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Alcott, Mr. Reitzel 
and others, or the results and “second time calls” that 
followed such. There was also action taken and meet- 
ings held by other than Unitarian organizations for 
common headquarters of liberal organizations in Chi- 
cago. One year was not enough to bring about such 
a fruition. It may take ten, but there are those who 
will work and wait for that consummation. It is in 
the interest of what seems to us this latger Unitari- 
anism that we appeal confidently for the cooperation 
of our Unitarian friends. In some quarters the spirit 
has outgrown the name. It may do so in other quar- 
ters. There is a controversial implication in its his- 
tory and in its word which may defeat the “word,” 
but it cannot defeat the spirit that has tried to change 
the etymological significance from the theological 
unit-arian to the humanitarian unity-rian. 


However much you may disagree from some of the 


editorial opinions of THE New UNITY, its columns are 


open to your contributions and it will be glad to carry 
the tidings of your work and your words to its read- 
ers. We ask for a correspondent in every parish. If 
the minister of the same is too busy, will he not find 
some one who will send news, comment or criticism? 
And we will try to make space limit, literary clear- 
ness and journalistic courtesy our only editing stand- 
ards. We desire to foster in the future as in the past 
Unity Club and other class activities, and solicit pro- 


grams. Twenty-four or five of the Unity Sunday 
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can press has no code of morals but success? 
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School Lesson Series put forth by the Unitarian Sun- 
day School societies we believe were first printed in 
the columns of this paper. We will aim to continue a 
similar use of our columns, and Secretary Scheible 
promises to furnish from time to time such notes as 
will interest our readers, as Mr. Sprague, Secretary 
of the newly-organized Y. P. R. U. promises to do 
lor the Religious Union. Programs and proceed- 
ings of local conferences and missionary work we will 
gladly give publicity to, believing that all these things 
belong in the columns of a paper that is committed 
to the cause of humanity and carries the motto of 
the Liberal Congress on its front“KNOWLEDGE, J us- 
TICE, LovE, REVERENCE,” and has never abandoned 
the old call for ‘“FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER 
IN RELIGION.” All communications for any depart- 
ment of THE New Unity will receive more prompt 
attention if addressed directly to the managing edi- 
tor, 3939 Langley avenue, Chicago. Religious move- 
ments as well as human society are made up of indi- 
viduals. Our appeal is not to Unitarian, Universal- 
ist, Jewish, Ethical Culture or other organizations 
cn masse. A newspaper deals not with societies but 
with individuals, and this appeal is. to the several thou- 
sand Unitarian individuals who have read, are read- 
ing and are willing to help in the future THE New 
UNITY. 

Rejoicing in the truth it declares, regretting, rebuk- 
ing and striving to correct its errors, we offer to you 
our hand. 7 


»--e- —# 


Press Morals. 


Jn the discussion at the Arbitration Congress one of 
the speakers said, “What we most need is some means 
of heading off the press.” The Supreme Court really 
has little importance in national affairs beyond check- 
ing popular passion. The press incites passion. It 
has no power to enforce its decisions. When Mar- 
shall rendered a famous decision that Jackson disliked, 
the latter answered, “Tom Marshall has made his deci- 
sion, now let him enforce it.’ The executive is not 
bound to do anything of the kind. When the Supreme 
Court stood in Lincoln’s way in 1861 he brushed it 
aside like a fly. But after all, we all well know how 
invaluable the Supreme Court has been to prevent a 
clash between states; to check national spirit; and to 
bring the people about to a cool, calm, rational way 
of looking at questions. On the other hand, the press 
has this supreme mischief that it goes off with a touch, 
and fires the people to inconsidered action. “By far 
the majority of the papers followed President Cleve- 
land’s Venezuela jingoism. The president soon found 
out his mistake, and one after another of the papers got 
over their excitement. But there was a real war flurry 
and if England had not been better natured and more 
reasonable than we, there would have been war. 

I have so long been a journalist that I have been 
able to see the bad side as well as the good side of the 
profession. What is the reason that so far the Ameri- 
In the 
first place, because the elbowing is enormous, and the 
public fickle. Not a paper in the United States has a 


fixed constituency. Zhe Evening Post comes the near- 
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est of any of the New York metropolitans to being able 
to count on a sure list of purchasers. It is a sober, 
thoughtful sheet, appealing to a relatively smaller pro- 
portion of the people. Most of the great dailies have 


had a checkered career. .We have. within thirty vears, 


seen some of the strongest cruimbie and sink into in- 
significance. The most dictatorial are sure t» feel thie 
indignation of the people. Tyrants are not anv more 
tolerable in the editorial sanctum than on the throne. 
This the press is finding out. It is doing good. No 
man now thinks of playing the part undertaken by 
Wilbur F. Story and James Gordon Bennett. The 
temptation to absolutism is great, but it is too danger- 
ous. | | 
But while absolutism is decreasing, sincerity 1s not 
increasing. The staff of a great daily rarely holds the 
sentiments supposed to we held and uttered by the 
paper. I say supposed because it is often difficult to 
make out what are the convictions of our papers. A 
few have a line of policy on the currency and tariff 
that will be sustained; most do not. It is the rule that 
newspaper writers do not know the history of such 
questions. They have no time to make a faithful study 
ofany topic. They write from theshoulder. They use 
the data of the day. This is dangerous work. [di- 
torials thus become either twaddle or lies. Revert to 
the Venezuela case. The real nature of the Monroe 
Doctrine was not got at for several weeks after the 
president’s proclamation. England suggested that it 
was of English origin. But there certainly were sev- 
eral tons of editorials printed on mere supposition. At 
last it came out that Canning proposed an alliance with 
the United States to oppose the Holy Alliance, and 
wished Monroe to take the initiative—which he did. 
But we have more than haste and ignorance to com- 
plain of. It is a well-known fact that our great papers 
will support high tariff, or some other principle, while 
the editors do not believe in what they defend. I| can 
find you, this summer, any number of McKinley man- 
aging editors who detest the doctrine of a protective 
tariff. Why are they suppressing their convictions? 
Partly because party fealty has so powerful a grip on 
Americans, and partly because the constituency is sup- 
posed to demand it. This last point I do not believe. 
I believe that a paper can express sincere convictions, 
well thought out, and based on facts, and do it with no 
loss. The independent vote has more than doubled 
inside ten years. It is increasing with great rapidity. 
If you will overhaul an editor’s waste basket and 
compare it with his paper you can hardly tell the dif- 
ference. It is impossible to tell why these things are in 
and those are not. A higgledy piggledy of news is in- 
serted, consisting of murders, accidents, robberies, nas- 
tinesses generally; of no general and hardly local in- 
terest. The reader rolls up his pantaloons and wades 
through to find out the real events of the day. Is this 
lack of common sense, or is it mere stuffing, or is it 
laziness? Why are the news columns made up. of 
vile trash unfit to be in the family? Is it done in order 
to cater to the lower crowd? None of these reasons 
are correct. The real reason is that the editorial fra- 
ternity in general has no fixed code of morals, and no 
fixed definition of the word news. It is a fact that you 
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can rarely get a sensible opinion as to what contitutes 


news. Till this is discussed the shears will go on edit- 
ing, and the result will be rot and riot. 

I think a good deal of this evil is due to the fact that 
there is so large a range of material of a better sort 
that the editor is practically forbidden to touch. Re- 
ligion and theology he has learned to handle gingerly 
and vaguely. I have said he seldom tells-his full politi- 
cal convictions. I have asked several times why do 
vou publish the stuff that Rev. Dr. Talmadge sends out 
as divinity? The answer is, “Why, that has more read- 
ers than any other part of the paper.” “But you have 
no sympathy with it yourself?” “Not a bit.” 

Perhaps the worst fact about our press morals is that 
the advertising columns are for sale—and, where the 
price is sufficient, the editorial columns also. The re- 
sult is that we have something not a whit better or 
more truthful than a patent medicine almanac dished 
up in our houses every day for a newspaper. This 
“pays,” and when the positively ruinous effects are 
pointed out the editor pushes responsibility over to the 
publishing department. A friend of mine of consider- 
able literary ability was invited to take charge, editor- 
ally, of a daily paper of some power. He answered, “I 
have thought this thing over. Nothing would suit my 
ambition and taste as precisely what you offer, but | 
am resolved to have no complicitv whatever in adver- 
tising fakes and frauds and public immoralities. The 
press lacks a moral code satisfactory to a first-class 
conscience.” Was he right? 

The reportorial department is called a modern in- 
vention. It is not. The spy has always existed, but 


he has heretofore been despised. Our newspapers. 


have organized a systematic eavesdropping. ‘There. is 
no privacy for a public man. If he refuses to be inter- 
viewed his opinions are written up to order, and he is 
made to say what the reporter chooses to have him 
say. He soon learns to be peculiarly hale-fellow with 
these representatives of the press. Servants are hired 
to tell secrets, or steal important documents. Politi- 
cians are treated with whisky till their tongues tell 
what, when sober, could not be drawn from them. 

But and but—what can be done about it? This sort 
of work is held to be peculiarly enterprising. “The 
paper must pay.” “Not many papers could pay on a 
high moral basis.” The people prefer the horrible and 
erotesque and take wonderfully to the sensational. 
They like the dreadful woodcuts that have recently 
become a feature of the daily paper. Do they really 


like these things? Then I am inclined to think it is 
only a stage away from something worse. The people 
wish to see and feel with the world’s life. A few years 
ago we liked chromos. The average American taste 
has made decided progress. We read better books. 
nd our papers, bad as they are, are a long way ahead 
of the narrow, pig-headed, bigoted, stupid concerns of 
hfty yearsago. Give us twenty-five years more and we 
will have our dailies departmented, and each depart- 
ment edited by a specialist. The people will demand 
for news facts that concern the progress of man. 
There is a deal of education going on. E. P. P. 
“God of the fathers,—God of life, 
Keep us in simple ways; 
And may the sharpness of the strife 
Be only to thy praise.” 


: 
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The Liberal Congress. 


flospitable to All Forms of Thought: 
sponstble for His Own. 


Liveryone Re 


Preparation. 


The sun must be evolved, 
The world to swing in space, 
Ages of coal and glacier 
Prepare the soil to place, 
Hons the sun must shine 
To make a fitting air, 
Millenniums of time 
Must make its food their care, 
Reptiles and mammals grow 
To die and add their part, 
‘Rocks must be ground, peat burned, 
All vegetation start, 
Kre o’er a waiting world 
God could in ordered way 
A rose swing on its stalk, 
To bloom but for a day. 
Hattie Tyny Griswold. 


Then, and Now. 


It was to me an interesting experience when, at the re- 
cent meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference, Mrs. 
Woolley read her admirable paper on “How ean the work 
of the W. U. C. be furthered by coéperation with the Lib- 
eral Congress?” and discussion followed itl. 

It vividly suggested then, and now. It carried me back 
to a meeting of this same conference, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the spring of 1882, I think it was, when the de- 
bates on. the doctrinal basis of the conference were at 
their height. The question with the delegates then was, 
What shall be the doctrinal basis of the conference? I 
was fresh from orthodoxy at that time, and my still partly 
Presbyterian eyes were opened wide by the earnest speeches 
of four or five ministers on each side. The proposition on 
one side was in substance to have the conference stand 
for God and a pure Christianity. I have not the exact 
phraseology. That a number of earnest men on the other 
side should wish to leave these ideas, and the words that 
conveyed them, out of the basis, was to me inexplicable. 
Could not the word God be read large as easily as 
small? Could not pure Christianity be a Christianity of 
the spirit alone? That as many or more speakers should 
insist on leaving these words and ideas in the basis seemed 
to me the very least that could be practicable. But it was 
urged that these terms were dogmatic in their implications, 
and, therefore, tyrannical and exclusive. I had myself 
just become a Unitarian in my theology. Such I am still. 

I need not follow that long debate year after year, till the 
famous Cincinnati meeting at length practically put an end 
to it. The vote there was about three to one for “Truth, 
Righteousness and Love” as the sole basis of union, and 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character” in religion as the 
motto. The design was to broaden the basis so that all peo- 
ple could come in. There followed some time afterward a 
statement by Mr. Gannett as to what the majority of the 
W. U. C. believed theologically. The statement was the- 
istic in substance, but was not binding on anyone. 
The struggle of the majority still continued, how- 
ever, over an _ intellectual basis, the problem and 
aim being to find one agreeable to both parties, 
conservatives and progressives. Not a meeting of the con- 
ference but the question was up in some way and there 
were spicy discussions. The last time I heard it argued 
was a few years ago, when the conference met in the 
Unity Church, Chicago. It was an amusing scene. One 
suggestion after another was rejected. I remember that 
Mr. Gould had a solution that did not solve. Finally Mr. 
Duncan rose and offered a statement in which all, he 
thought, could surely agree. And after saying a few 
words for it he sat down. He had not reached his seat 
before a minister jumped up and interposed a serious and 
insurmountable objection to it. It was not surprising that 
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after all those years of search for a doctrinal statement 
that would. meet the minds of all, the conference, on the 
abrupt collapse of this final intellectual panacea, should 
burst into laughter. It had laughed many times before, 
in this and other meetings, but there was something no- 
ticeably new now in the tone of the laughter. It had a 
quality that seemed to carry with it a sense of the utter 
hopelessness and impracticability of an agreement in doc- 
trinal definitions. All the efforts and ingenuity of years 
had totally failed. Other laughs at other meetings had 
had a tone that seemed to say, try again. This laugh seemed 
unmistakably to say, quit. And the conference did quit. 
The national conference has since reached a happy, a very 
untheological statement of a common purpose for all Uni- 
tarian conferences and churches and one which seems to 
have brought that body to the goal of peace. 

Only two of the veterans of those old debates were 
present at this recent conference in Chicago—Hosmer and 
Jones. An abundance of gray was on crowns now that 


“wore none, or very little, then. But the hair on their heads 


had not changed any more than had the old conference 
issue. The conference had moved on. The old question 
had passed by forever. 
risen on new ground which singularly involved in a meas- 
ure one of the aspects of the old issue. Now the debate 
was on the question, Shall we insist on the Unitarian name, 
and a very attenuated Unitarian ecclesiasticism, along 
with the THING?. Or is the THING alone sufficient? The 
old issue had in a sense reappeared in an entirely new guise. 
It showed how hard it is entirely to kill a soul. If the breth- 
reh can now see a good moral life in their co-workers, the 
weakest homeopathie doses of doctrine are readily accepted 
as its adequate accompaniment. But now a certain name 
and. polity must still be swallowed along with these. An 
ecclesiasticism and a name are now insisted on, and work 
is not to be done by a loyal Unitarian minister for the 
THING apart from these. But to insist on a name or a 
denomination in one’s religious work is essentially the 
same in its effects and results as to insist on a given the- 
ological doctrine. It divides and excludes. Banquo’s ghost 
is back again in a new dress. Unitarians rebelled long ago 
against this kind of theological fence both among the or- 
thodox and among themselves, and have at length among 
themselves torn it down. But now a polity and a name 
are so used as to effect similar results. The old spirit of 
sectarianism, narrowness, exclusiveness, reappears, wear- 
ing, not now a doctrinal, but an ecclesiastical and descrip- 
tive robe. Its fruit is precisely the same. Neither minis- 
ters nor churches are perfectly free. They are in bonds 
to a denomination and a name, and these are made con- 
ditions to those outside and inside, just as doctrine used to be. 

What is the thought on the other side of the new issue? 
The Liberal Congress, in its heresy, says, the THING alone 
is sufficient. We will work for the THING under any name, 
or ho»name, and in connection with any polity or denomi- 
nation whatsoever, or with none. The Congress has risen 
to a plane above all particular names,. all particular sects, 
all corporate doctrines, all races of men. Its religious er- 
rand is simply to men and women as such, not to corral 
them under this, that, or the other name, polity or theo- 
logical doctrine, but to gather them in the interests of any 
and all religious truth whatsoever, and only to make them 
men and women, great, and good, and honest, and pure, 
and noble, and true in life. It says, let the local church 
select its own name, whether an old one or a new one, 
affiliate ecclesiastically where it pleases, or nowhere, and, 
as for doctrine, let each individual member or supporter of 
a church have his own unquestioned. Let individual doc- 
trine now forever take the place of corporate doctrine. A 
church that the Congress organizes can join the Unitarian 
denomination if it wishes; or the Universalist. It can 
join a Jewish synagogue if it wishes. It can remain ab- 
solutely independent and isolated if it chooses,—independ- 
ent even of the Congress. It can affiliate with the Con- 
gress. The Congress says, organize for the sake of strength 
and better work, but you need not denominationalize or 


But now a new difference had > 
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ecclesiasticize. You need not classify yourselves. But 
classify yourselves if you choose. 

Now the Unitarian and Universalist denominations, as 
denominations, are saying to us, or seem to us to be say- 
ing: The general doctrine you teach is, of course, in es- 
sence and substance our THING, but we cannot give money 
or help to plant the THING, unless it wear our own spe- 
cific denominational label. And it is disloyal in our min- 
isters to work for it, or to contribute to it otherwise. One 
denomination has said through its lower, and its higher 


court, if one of our ministers does this, we will suspend 
him from. our ministry. We will have none of this work 


by him for the THING unless it be under our name and 
in connection with our polity. 

Now, plainly, this attitude of these two bodies puts de- 
nomination and name first and the THING afterward. 
The Congress would put denomination and name second 
and the THING first. A minister can consistently do this 
and remain Unitarian, or Universalist, as the case may 
be, because this is the fundamental principle and spirit 
of liberalism in these two liberal bodies. They should be 
consistent with their liberal birth principles or surrender 
their liberal name. 

A perfectly free minister, and a perfectly free pew, and 
a perfectly free church organization, both as to polity and 
name, are now the new and larger religious ideas and 
issues, therefore. This is simply freedom in religion 
made perfectly free. Religion is not perfectly free when 
denomination and name are so used as to be divisive and ex- 
clusive. These are then made tests and restraints, just 
as was once imperative theological doctrine, and they are 
followed by similar evils. 

This new freedom and new largeness are not desired sim- 
ply because they are unique. They are not religious fads. 
The believers in them are not cranks. They are desired 
for a very practical and strong reason. It is this. There 
are thousands of liberal people who are averse to the old 
liberal names, and the old liberal denominations. They 
see that to a certain extent they are still sectarian. They 
want a simpler church machinery and hew names. Whether 
their reasons are good and wise, or the reverse, matters 
not. The fact confronts us. We must take such people 
as we find them if we expect to work with them. These 
liberal people of many names and varieties want the 
THING, will receive it, and will work together for it, if 
we will allow them to give it their own constitution and 
name. They wish to work unincumbered with the 
chronic misunderstandings, misinterpretations and preju- 
dices which have hardened about the old liberal names 
and denominations. Again, there are a sufficient number 


of all the liberals in many communities to form a strong 
religious organization, and who can be brought into union 
under a new name, but who will not unite under any 
one of their old names, because of prejudices. This is the 
situation. The Liberal Congress goes to such people sim- 
ply as men and women, caring nothing whether they call 
themselves Unitarians, Universalists, Congressites, or by 


any other appellation. It organizes them only to help them 


become good and great men and women in their moral and 
spiritual life. In everything else they are perfectly free. 

We think the world is ripe for the introduction of this 
new idea in religion. To hold it up is to accomplish much. 
We have done that for two years. The idea has grown. 
It is growing rapidly now. The feasibility of it has been 
demonstrated by the missionary of the Congress in the 
ease of the People’s Church at Freeport, which will install 
its new pastor in a few days. It was a gross perversion 
of fact and truth to say, as was said by one speaker at 
the conference, that the Congress has accomplished noth- 
ing. It has put forth a new religious idea, organized a suc- 
cessful chureh on it, and rallied about it men and women 
who will stand firmly by it. It cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected that a seed just put in the ground will display all 
the branches and foliage of a tree of years. | 

The significance of the Liberal Congress as contrasted 
with the so-called liberal denominations is that the days 
of corporation religion, however attenuated the doctrine, 
or the polity, may be, are numbered. Religion is strictly 
personal. There is still a degree of corporation theology 
among Universalists and Unitarians. Such a principle is 


altogether alien to the religion of the Bible. 


A. N. ALcorr. 
State Secretary of the Liberal Congress, 
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A High Churchman’s Tribute to Dr. 


Martineau. 


A country rector, who thinks we should not keep our 
‘poor garlands” to hang on the tombs of our teachers, writes 
to us as follows: , 

Iam only a “Church of England” country parson. The 
field of my labors is small. I am searcely known beyond 
the boundaries of my parish. My theological “standpoint” 
is very far removed from that of this paper. I am consid- 
ered as among the “Tigh” churehmen and numbered among 
the “‘priests.”” Toward such, your sympathies would be, as 
Charles Lamb humorously said his were toward Caledon- 
inns, “imperfect.” Ihave, however, learnt to be “charitable” 
without being lax, and to have spiritual communion with 
many who belong to “other folds.” This great lesson, and 
others I cannot now enumerate, [ have learnt from that 
illustrious and venerable teacher, now living, Dr. Martineau, 
| have never spoken to Dr. Martineau. I have never heard 
him preach but once—a memorable time in my mental his- 
tory, indeed. I owe what little Knowledge and interest I 
have in theological and philosophical matters to that inspir- 
ing utterance of years ago. About thirty years ago, when 
I was a school-boy, I strayed quite by accident into a 
“Church” at Clifton. The quiet, the novelty, the simplicity 
of the service took hold upon me so that I stayed to the 
close. The sermon aroused my attention, so fresh, so deep. 
so utterly unlike anything I had been accustomed to. I 
found that the preacher was the Rey. James Martineau. 
The text, “God is not the God of the dead, but of the living,” 
kept ever and again reeurring to one’s mind. Eagerly I 
sought for the local print of that sermon. I committed 
to memory. For years I valued it as having stirred my 
inind and soul to higher realms. Unfortunately, I lent that 
copy of the sermon to someone who never returned it. 

Kor years I sought in vain for a copy of the sermon. I 
inquired once of a certain kind lady who presided over a 
‘postal mission” for ‘‘free thought” literature. She kindly 
put me in the way of again seeing a copy. How vividly 
the whole service and sermon of the memorable day revived. 


It was with great pleasure I found that in the “Collected . 


issays, ete.,” published in four volumes, that this sermon 
was included. “In the pure search for truth,” no teacher 
has had greater influence over me than «Dr. Martineau. 
Philosophy has, for years, had an entrancing fascination for 
me, and this was first awakened through the same great 
teacher. 

I hesitated for many years to write to Dr. Martineau, to 
express my lifelong indebtedness to his influence. I felt it 
would be almost an impertinence for a young and un- 
known man to do so. Lately I broke this reserve, and wrote 
i letter briefly relating the fact that the sermon I heard 
had “stayed” with me through youth, manhood and middle 
age. Need I say that the letter so kindly sent in reply was 
not only clothed in beautiful language, but full of the great- 
est and most lowly spirit. The “mind of the Master’ was 
there truly; that letter is a comfort, inspiration, and a joy 
to me as I do my little, in company with other souls and 
minds, “for the relief of man’s estate and the glory of God.” 
—The Enquirer. 


wn — 


“The fiercest storm that sweeps across the land, 
Blotting the glory from the summer skies, 
Unfolds new leaves of love on every hand 
All richly charactered for chosen eyes. 
And when the conquering sun shines forth again, 
As if he were rejoicing through and through, 
The endless service of the wind and rain 
From breadth to breadth expands before the view; 
Then heaven and earth unitedly reveal 
Such wondrous depths of God's encireling care 
That all the depths beyond can scaree conceal 
The fuller revelation otherwhere; 

No longer holden, I had come to see 

What all the strain and stress had done for me.’ 

—From “The Lamp of Gold,” by Florence L, Snow, 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—The only true religion is the religion of Love. 

MON.-—The science of life consists in subduing the low and 
elevating the high. 

TUES.—Thought is the creative power of the universe. 

W oe only way to obtain courage is to rise above 

ear. 

‘THURS.—Principles cannot die; only their forms disappeat 

I'RI.—Dare to obey the Law, and you will become your own 
master. 

SAT.—We should enter the higher life now, instead of 
waiting for it to come to us in the hereafter. 

—Franz Hartmann, M. D. 


The Children. 


They are such tiny feet. 

They have gone so short way to meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness, and make 
Them go 

More sure and slow. 


They are such little hands! 

Be kind; things are so new, and life but stands 
A step bey ond the doorway. All around 

New day has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon; and so 
The hands are tempted oft, you know. 


They are such fond, clear eyes, 

That widen to surprise 

At every turn! They are so often held 

To sun or showers, showers soon dispelled 
By looking in our face. 

Love asks for so much grace! 


They are such fair, frail gifts! 
Uncertain as the rifts 
Of light that lie along the sky; 
They may not be here by and by. 
Give them not love, but more, above 
And harder, patience with the love. 
—Washington Critic. 


On The Ladder of Fame. 


A certain American boy, whose name I will tell you later 
on, had hardly a month’s’ schooling, but he was blessed 
with an excellent mother, who supplied his defects of edu- 
cation. She taught him Greek, and succeeded in inspiring 
him with a deep interest in study. 

The lad was obliged to earn his own living, and began 
work as a photographer’s assistant in Nashville. He took 
good care of his small wages, and being of a generous dis- 
position, often loaned money to his friends who were less 
thrifty than he. One of these, after being favored several 
times, came again. 

“T am in sore need of a few dollars,” he said, “and if you 
will let me have the money, I will leave you this book as 
security.” | 

Although the other knew there was little probability of 
his ever being repaid, he could not refuse the request. 

“Here is the money; keep your book, and repay me when 
you can.” 

The grateful lad went away in such haste that he left 
the book behind. The kind youth with curiosity examined 
the volume. It was a work on astronomy, by Dick, and so 
fascinated the boy that he sat up all night studying its 
marvelous revelations. He had never seen anything which 
so filled him with delight. He determined to learn all that 
he could about the wonders of the heavens. He began 
thenceforth to read everything he could obtain relating to 
astronomy. 

The next step was to buy a small spy-glass, and, night 
after night, he spent most of the hours on the roof of his 
house, studying the stars. He secured, second-hand, the 
tube of a larger spy-glass, into which he fitted an eye-piece, 
and sent to Philadelphia for an object-glass, which, as you 
know, is an instrument of considerable size. 

Meanwhile he wrought faithfully in the shop of the pho- 
tographer, but his nights brought him rare delight; for he 
never wearied of tracing out the wonders and marvels of 
the worlds around us. With the aid of his large spy-glass, 
he discovered two comets before they were seen by any of 
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the professional astronomers, whose superior instruments 
were continually roaming the heavens in search of the 
celestial wanderers. This exploit, as you may well sup- 
pose, made the boy famous. He, was invited by the pro- 
fessors in Vanderbilt University to go thither and see what 
he could do with their six-inch telescope. In the course of 
the following four years he discovered six comets. 

He was next engaged by the Lick Observatory in Cali- 
fornia. With the aid of that magnificent thirty-six-inch 
refracting telescope, the largest ever made, he discovered 
eight comets, and last summer astonished the world by dis- 
covering the fifth satellite of Jupiter. He invented a new 
method of photographing the nebule in the Milky Way, 
and has shown an originality approaching genius in his 
work in stellar photography. Perhaps you have already 
guessed the name of this famous astronomer, which is 
Professor E. E. Barnard, of the Lick Observatory. Great 
as have been his achievements in the past ,we are war- 
ranted in expecting still greater triumphs from him in the 
sublime study of the heavens.—Blue and Gray. 


Little Mexican Children. 


The dear little brown-skinned babies of Mexico play 
very much as little children in the United States do, 
though their country is so hot that the sun tans them 
brown and they must learn not to care for the heat when 
they run about and play. They make mud pies and build 
houses in the sand and stones, and play marbles, but best 
of all they enjoy swinging in a big swing suspended from 
some tall.tree. Sometimes the Mexican papa fastens a 
long pole high up on a row of cocoanut palms and then 
hangs a swing between each two of the trees from the 
pole; then all his little Mexican children can swing together 
in the sunlight. And the big Mexican boys and girls, and 
even the Mexican fathers and mothers, are fond of swing- 
ing, too. 

The little brown boys and girls are not as noisy at their 
play as the little children in the States; they seldom cry or 
even laugh loud. But they all love musie very much, and 
every morning as soon as the first sunlight comes in at the 
window, the Mexican father springs out of bed and begins 
to sing a beautiful morning hymn, and all the family join 
in, down to the weest brown baby of all, and the little 
Mexican babies have very sweet voices. When all the 
families in the. houses and all the people on the streets 


have joined in the singing it makes a great morning 
_ chorus. Is it not a beautiful custom? 


The children of Mexico can make pretty little clay and 
wax statuettes. If a little Mexican boy should go to your 
kindergarten he could model such beautiful things for you 
in the clay that you would almost think big people must 
have made them. 

The houses the Mexican children live in are made of 
adobe, but instead of having the garden behind, as we do 
in the States, they have the garden right in the middle 
and the house built all around it. And there are great, 
long rooms with high ceilings, for the houses are but one 
story high, but only little openings for windows because 
they have no glass. But they spend most of the time out 
of doors in the plaza or alameda, the public square and 
park, where they sell flowers and fruit or listen to the 
band concerts. 

Mexican children do not celebrate the Fourth.—M. H., in 
Childhood. 


- -—- — 


Where Pennies Are Coined. 


It is not generally known that all the minor coins of base 
metal, such as pennies and nickels, are made at the 
Philadelphia mint, and that nearly 100,000,000 pennies are 
coined there every year. This large number is occasioned 
by the fact that thousands of pennies are lost annually, 


and the government has some difficulty in maintaining a 


supply. The profit of the government on their manu- 
facture is large. The blanks for making them are pur- 
chased for one dollar a thousand from a Cincinnati firm 
that produces them by contract. Blanks for nickels are 
obtained in the same way, costing Uncle Sam only a cent 
and a half apiece. 

Gold is coined in Philadelphia and San Francisco. Not 
enough of it comes into the mint at New Orleans to make 
the coinage of it worth while. Gold pieces are the only 
coins of the United States which are worth their face 
value intrinsically. A double eagle contains twenty dol- 
lars’ worth of gold, without counting the one-tenth part 
copper.-NSeientifie American, 


Blow north or south, blow east or west— 
No matter how God’s winds may blow,— 

The port comes not to them who rest; 
They find the port who bravely go. 


‘fact. 
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Books and Authors. 


The Science of Language.’ 


It is five years since the Open Court Publishing Company 
gave us the first edition of Prof. Max Miiller’s three lectures 
on “The Science of Language,” with a supplementary essay, 
“My Predecessors.”’ The second edition is now in the hands 
of the public, in shape as attractive as the first edition, with 
the addition of an index that gives the work added value. 

Whether or not we accept all of Prof. Miiller’s theories 
we must appreciate his scholarship and must feel the force 
of his appeal for a wider interest in and study of the mys- 
tery of language. In the second lecture he sums up the 
benefits to be gained from a study of the science of lan- 


guage. First, it teaches our true position with regard to 
animals. Here he assumes that man is the descendant of 


unimal that could frame language and has framed it, while 
2. parrot is the descendant of an animal that never framed 
i language of its own, implying, as Professor Whitney 
says, “an original instinct different from anything that 
men have nowadays, vouchsafed for the express purpose 
of setting in motion the process of linguistic development, 
and withdrawn when it had answered that purpose.” 

Secondly, the science of language teaches our true posi- 
tion with regard to our fellow-men. If blood is thicker 
than water, so is language thicker than blood. History has 
proved that Teutonic races, however differing among them- 
selves, feel themselves as one when brought face to face with 
Slavonic or Romanic nations. We have yet a new lesson 
to learn, “namely, that these very Slavonic, Teutonic and 
Romanie languages which at present divide the people who 
speak them, belong to one and the same family, and were 
once spoken by the common ancestors of these divided and 
sometimes hostile nations.” Indeed, we already have begun 
to learn the lesson; “the name Indo-European marked 
not only a new epoch in the study of language, it ushered 
in a new period in the history of the world.” 

Furthermore, the science of language opens our eyes to 
the marvelousness of language; we behold the simplicity 
in its complexity; we look out upon an enlarged historical 
horizon, seeing the value of other civilizations than the 
Greek and Latin. 

Lecture three is a plea for an increased number of students 
of language. It argues the need of a greater corps of 
workers in the large field of investigation opened by the 
theory that a classification of the races of mankind may 
be made on the basis of language. “It is language that 
makes man. Language is surely more of the essence of 
man than his skin, or his color, or his skull, or his hair. * * 
Language is the very embodiment of our true self.” 

The fourth essay, called ““My Predecessors,”’ shows what 
light the science of language throws on the theory of the 
identity of thought and language. Prof. Miller holds that 
rational thought cannot be without language; sensations, 
perceptions one might have, but a concept cannot exist 
without a sign. 

The essays are a challenge as well as an appeal; if they 
bring new recruits to the work he has at heart the hope in 
which Prof. Miller penned his plea will be fulfilled. 


te 3 2 


Best Books for a Penny. 


A few weeks since, in Tok New Unrry, I urged the need 
of a cheap first-class literature that should underbid all 
sorts of rubbish and so should come to displace the mis- 
chievous. Sooner than I expected there is an answer in 
the way of “The Penny Poets” and the “Penny Popular 
Novels.” These constitute two sets of books published in 
England under, the editorship of W. T. Stead. Mr. Stead 
is a sensationalist, but with a purpose and a will. The 
establishment of the Review of Reviews marked a new 
era in international journalism. While much talking has 
been indulged in concerning a Federation of English-speak- 
ing Anglo-Saxons, such federal union is growing to be a 

Mr. Stead’s Review recognizes the unity of the En- 
glish stock; and his belief in such realities made his mas- 
terly publication a success. But here he ventures farther 
on the grandest enterprise conceivable. It has been true. 
heretofore, that cowboy and vulgar literature was cheaper 
and more easily attainable by the masses than the better 
sort of books. This is no longer true. Among the books 
sold by Mr. Stead for a penny are _ Scott’s. Marmion: 
Lowell’s Poems; Secott’s Lady of the Lake; and many of 
the other standard English and American poems. Among 
the novels are The Searlet Letter; Ben Hur; Mary Barton; 
Coningsby; The Adventures of Monte Cristoee, ete. With 


1 Three lectures on the Science of Language. By F. Max Miiller: pp 
112, cloth 75 cents; paper 25 cents. 


[ For list of Books Received, see page 260. | 
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this work has begun a movement at abridgment of stand- 
ard works. Say what you may against the cutting and 
exscinding of mastenpieces, nothing is more certain than 
that we have come to a time when curtailment of books 
must be the rule. There are not fifty books in existence 
that ought not to be reduced in size. Twenty years from 
‘now the rule will be books of one hundred pages, as it is 
now of three hundred to four hundred. Novels strung out 
like those of Mr. James will be practically out of our 
libraries. Fifty years ago a three-volume novel was the 
rule; no one would venture on such an Se re 
ees 3 


History of Political Parties in the United 
- phebes 


By Prof. J. P. Gordy —Ohio Publishing Company, Athens, Ohio.) 


I have before me a book that constantly provokes me; and 
as constantly compels me to say it is well worth the pub- 
lishing. I cannot agree with point after point, yet, on the 
whole, it is what the country needs to use. For where you 
cannot agree with the author he is very suggestive; and as 
: rule he manages to state with a good deal of fairness both 
sides of the question. The book is not intended for begin- 
ners but for students of history. For instance, the power 
given by the Constitution to the Supreme Court is fairly 
classed, with Professor Burgess, as an aristocracy. It will 
not be agreed to by all that this aristocracy has been so 
benignant as we are left to suppose. -American history 
divides into three sections; that from the formation of the 
Constitution to 1816, the fractional era; that from 1820 to 
1860, the sectional era; that following the Civil war or the 
capitalist and trust era. In each of these eras the Supreme 
Court has placed its power against the people. In the first 
it was monarchial and tyrannieal; in the second it decided 
in favor of slavery; in the third it has thrown its influence 
against the income tax. 

In the discussion of federal and anti-federal 
George Clinton is classed as a “demagogue.” 


classes 
This is ut- 


terly unjust to the man who headed the work that made > 


New York the Empire State; and, while other states were 
begging for national help to build roads, began the opening 
of the great highway to the Lakes. The Clinton family was 
ohne in the line of Bosses that New York has never been 
without; but they have made iit a mighty state. 

Chapter VI on “A Forgotten Democrat,” is:of little value. 
It brings the author too much into a class with McMaster. 
who is only a great historic gossip. I am equally out of 
key with what is said of Alexander Hamilton in the seventh 
chapter. Put together these two sentences, “The love of 
justice, stability and order was the leading trait in the 
political character of Alexander Hamilton.” “The same 
trait led him to desire an aristocratic republic.” Not much 
justice in that last sentiment. Add this sentence, Hamilton 
“had another reason which had great weight with him, 
that he did not mention in his report,—he knew that the 
assumption of the debts of the states would weaken the 
influence of the states and increase that of the general 
government.” The fact. was, Hamilton was the most dan- 
serous demagogue in our earlier history. His eleven propo- 
sitions offered in the Constitutional Convention involved 
the destruction of the states; an executive elected for life: 
a monied aristocracy for a Senate, also elected for life. He 
accepted the Constitution with a protest that it was “a 
thing of paper that could not last,” but might be used for 
his ends. His contempt for the people was unbounded. 
xovernor Morris says that he “incessantly advocated a 
monarchy.” To the toast, “The People,” he shouted, “The 
people, sir; the people is a great beast.” It is high time to 
stop showing up Hamilton with side lights. He deserves a 
searchlight. 

So you see I am, as I said, drawn by Prof. Gordy into 
discussion. While differing from many of his views, how- 
ever, I very much esteem the work he has done. What 
will he do with the latter political history? We shall see. 
This volume is well worth having at your hand for refer- 


ence. At last we are writing history to determine causes 
‘ather than events. _ 2. 


What special object the Forum can have in publishing 
such generalities, and, to a great extent, shallow fallacies. 
us the articles in the June number by Prof. Summer of 
Yale, Blackmar of the University of Kansas, and Thomas 
Davidson on the Democratization of England it is not easy 
to see. Prof. Summer uses several pages in sagely in- 
forming us that “This Confederated State of ours was never 
Planned for indefinite expansion.” If he means that we 
ought not to annex the moon or Mars he is doubtless cor- 
rect. But what did our fathers plan? Jefferson thought 
it doubtful if we could cross the Mississippi as one nation. 
John Adams thought there would soon be three republics. 
They really planned without a definite idea of limits: but 
it turned out to be a Republic all the stronger for size. 


. 
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Now can Mr. Summer prove, not assert, that a little more 


expansion, enough to take in Cuba, and Hawaii, would 


put an end to us? But “the prospect of adding to the 
present Senate a number of Cuban senators,” (two Mr. 


Sunimers if you please) “is one whose terrors it is not neces- 


sary to unfold.” There has been a chronic shiver in New 
England from 1620 against expansion. “The Simple Cob- 
bler of Agawam” in 1635 complained of four great evils; 
one of which was bad doctrines tolerated, and another 
was the letting foreigners come in to crowd the natives to 
the wall. But we have survived, and grown prosperous, 
expanding and taking in outsiders—and we shall not prob- 
ably get our death-blow from two Senors from Cuba. 
They will balance off two Jingoists. There is a calm 
serenity and complacency that moves us in the assertion 
that “Our territorial extension has reached limits which 
are complete for all purposes.” Truly, no more remaineth 
to be said! We are complete for all purposes! Thomas 
Jefferson said: “I eandidly confess that I have ever looked 
on Cuba as the most interesting addition which could ever 
be made to our system of States. The control which, with 
Florida Point, this island would give us over the Gulf of 
Mexico and the countries and isthmus bordering on it, as 
well as all those whose waters flow into it, would fill up 
the measure of our political well being.” 

However, the opening article in this number of Forum 
by Senator Mitchell, advocating the election of Senators 
directly by the people, discusses a matter of vital im- 
portance to the nation and the States—and it is done in a 
way to command the interest and respect of the reader. 
It is worth a dozen ordinary magazines. 

RE Ee ooh 


Literary Notes. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnain’s Sons announce for immediate 
publication, “Camping in the Canadian Rockies,’ by Walter 
D. Wilcox, with many full-page photogravure plates and 
illustrations. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. publish Miss Kate Sanborn’s 
book, “My Literary Zoo,” an amusing and picturesque ac- 
count of animals in literature. A new edition of Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s “Maggie” will be published by the same house. 


The Seventh Annual Recreation Number of the Outlook 
contains, among leading features, a collection of spirited 
and exciting true short stories entitled “Thrilling Moments.” 
Dr. Parkhurst relates an adventure in mountaineering, Dr. 
Van Dyke one in fishing, Gen. Greeley one of war times, 
Mr. C. F. Lummis one in Western life, Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
in canoeing, and Walter Camp in football playing. “The 
Real Broadway” describes, by text and picture, the lovely 
rural village where Mr. H#. A. Abbey, Mr. Frank D. Millet 
and other American artists have done much of their best 
work. 


The June number of Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s Bibelot is 
nade up of certain songs and sonnets from Sir Philip Syd- 
ney’s “Astrophel and Stella,” with introductory note by Al- 
fred W. Pollard. 7 


In his introduction to the new edition of Mr. Stanley 
Waterloo’s “An Odd Situation,” Sir Walter Besant predicts 
that the new literary and publishing center, Chicago, is not 
unlikely to take the lead in America. Sir Walter uses 
strong language, but if he Knew how energetic are the 
efforts of the many old and new authors who live in that 
section of America of which Chicago is the center, and if 
he knew how many wrinkles in the matter of book-making 
have their origin in Chicago, his words would be even more 
emphatic than they are. New York and Boston publishers 


have long since conceded the superiority of workmanship 


of their Western competitors, and not infrequently inquire 
with reference to a particular specimen of book-making, 
“How did you do it?’ It is perhaps no idle boast to claim 
that the best examples of commercial binding produced 
anywhere come from the bindery of A. J. Cox & Co. of Chi- 
cago. Some of the arts of manipulating cloth cases are only 
known to this firm, and many of the specimens turned out 
of this bindery are distinguished by a touch that is as char- 
acteristic as that given by the Dove’s bindery to books 
clothed in tooled morocco. 


We are in need of the services of some expert bibliographer 
to keep track of the bibelot brood—a sort of ornithologist 
who will catch and impale and classify a specimen of each 
as it flutters to the surface. To enumerate them alphabet- 
ically, we have, arrived and announced, Bradley IMs Book, 
the #ibelot, the Bauble, the Black Cat, Chips, the Chap- 
Book, the Clack-Book (why does not some enterprising 
Freshman start a Slap-Book?), Fads, the Fly-Leaf, the Lark 
Le Petit Journal des Refusées, the Little Chap, the Lotus, 


the Magpie, Miss Blue Stocking, Moods, the Paragraph, the 


Philistine Pierrot, Poker Chips, Poster Lore, Whims and goodness 
knows how many others alive or dead. What a chatteriny 
brood it is, to be sure. 
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16-pa We have, in the new scientific thought of 
A Weekly. THE NEW UNITY see 5 our time, a basis for a religion as inspir- 
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The Liberal Field. 


*‘*7The World ts my Country; Lo do 
good is my Religion.” 


Annual Report of the West- 
ern Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


PRINTED BY REQUEST OF THE BOARD 


OF DIRECTORS. 

In serving as the secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference the past year I have 
attended a dozen conferences, visited thirty- 
nine different places, delivered over ninety 
sermons and addresses, written some six- 
teen hundred letters, and traveled over 20,000 
miles. I have tried to help every society 
that needed assistance, though naturally I 
have been able to go to but one place at 
a time, and so have been occasionally un- 
able to respond to calls for aid. 


Nearly a dozen of our churches have set- 


tled ministers during the year, and several 
have chosen comparatively new men. Unity 
Church in Cincinnati has called Rev. Geo. 
R. Gebauer, and at Carthage, Mo., Rev. F. 
M. Bennett has taken up the work laid down 
by Mr. Putnam, while Rey. J. C. Allen has 
been settled at Winona, and Rey. 8S. M. 
Hunter at Sheffield. And the faithful little 
congregation at Grand Haven, that has kept 
up its life from within, has recently secured 
as its minister Miss Lucy E. Textor, a 
young woman remarkably well equipped for 
her work. I have been able to formally re- 
ceive but one of these new comers to our 
conference fellowship, but they have all 
been most cordially welcomed to our west- 
ern work, and we trust that they may re- 
main long with us and be abundantly suc- 
cessful in their labors. 

Besides these new comers in the ministry 
Rey. A. G. Wilson has been called from 
Spokane to Decorah, and the work is grow- 
ing greatly under his inspiring leadership; 
and Rey. T. J. Horner, formerly in Califor- 
nia, and later in New England, has been 
called to the important pulpit of the Indepen- 
dent Congregational Church at Battle Creek, 
Mich., where he is more than keeping up 
the success of the past; and Rey. 
L. D. Cochrane comes from Bar Harbor, 
Maine, to the chureh at Perry, Ia., and has 
just entered upon his work. There have 
also been several transfers within the con- 
ference. Rey. Elijah A. Coil has been called 
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from Cincinnati to Marietta, and Rey. 
George B. Penney has entered upon a most 
interesting work in La Salle County, IIl., 
where he has founded a Religious Federa- 
tion, whose purpose is to provide a rational 
religion for communities too small to sup- 
port a liberal minister individually, but 
able to do so by combining together into a 
‘“‘federation.’’ His work seems thus far to 
be very successful, and may help us to- 
ward one solution of our missionary prob- 
lem. Rey. J. O. M. Hewitt, who served the 
church at Sheffield so long and faithfully, 
has accepted a call to Luverne, Minn., and 
has just entered on his work there under 
the most favorable auspices. Rey. Chas. 
Graves has passed from Rock Rapids to 
Humboldt, and Rev. T. P. Byrnes from 
Humboldt to Manistee, where he is doing 
excellent work, while Rey. Elinor E. Gor- 
don, who, with Miss Safford, has done such 
a valuable work at Sioux City, has resigned 
her charge there and accepted a call to 
Iowa City. She bravely casts in her lot 
with a discouraged people in this important 
university city, and we trust she will be 
as successful ‘there as she was at her 
previous pastorate. 

The one great loss of the conference this 
year is the death of Rey. Charles F. Brad- 


ley of Quincy. He was compelled to rest. 


from his work at the beginning of the 
year, but his health did not improve, and 
last week the great release came to him. 
He has been pastor of the church at Quincy 
for nine years, and had won the deepest 


devotion of his people by his great mind and | 


his warm heart. He was one of profound- 
est and most original thinkers that we have 
in our denomination, and leaves a place 
that will be hard to fill. But while we ex- 
tend our warmest sympathy to the bereaved 
church, we feel sure that his noble life 
and lofty thought will bring forth abun- 
dant fruit in the community, so that he 
will still speak and live in the lives of 
those he helped to higher levels. 

Of the general condition of the churches 
in our conference I cannot speak very defi- 
nitely. I have sent out a list of questions 
each of the three past years, and have 
received answers from over half of the ac- 
tive societies of the Central West, and judg- 
ing from these answers as well as from my 
visits, I should say that there had been no 
increase in the church life during this 
period. Perhaps it is my duty to say here 
that I have not been satisfied with the 
religious state of our churches. It has 
seemed to me that a warmer spiritual life 
might be kindled in many of our societies. 


ing and helpful as the other denominations 
have in the old world theory of Genesis and 
Bethlehem, and I thought that if we could 


set our new motives for higher life before 


the communities of the West clearly and 
attractively, we could help them out of 
their present apathy. A religious revival 
seemed to me as legitimate and as feasible 
for us as for the other denominations. And 
it ought to be as helpful to our church 
life. Consequently I thought I would try 
to organize a revival campaign last year. 
I sent out a circular letter early in July 
to all our churches of the West asking 
whether they knew of any places where a 
revival of religion was desirable, and nearly 
all the answers were to the effect that their 
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own church needed such a revival most. 
1 also wrote to some of the leaders in the 
East suggesting the idea, for it seemed de- 
sirable to seeure our very best speakers, 
hoth East and West, and plan our state 
conferences in the fall so that such speakers 
might be present at most of the confer- 
ences and at many of the weaker churches. 
| thought in this way we might start the 
church year with a wave of enthusiasm, 
and follow it up by a series of meetings 
in different locations. But those in the East 
to whom I wrote seemed not yet ready 
for such a forward movement, and our own 
conferences were somewhat distracted by 
the discussion of our conference plan of 
co-operation through the Missionary Coun- 
cil. 
the religious revival till a more convenient 
season. I have referred to it here, how- 
ever, because it still seems to me to be a 
very needful thing, and the best step we 
ean take to save the large number of 
churches that have ceased to hold services, 
and appear to be dying out. 
of our societies are without ministers, and 


half of that third have been in this state. 


during the three years that I have been 
laboring for the conference, and many of 
these inactive societies are in large and 
flourishing communities, where a liberal 
chureh ought to be easily self-supporting. 
1 think something ought to be done to re- 
vive and save such societies, but I know of 
no way of doing it save by reviving the com- 
munities. If we can kindle the other lib- 
eral churches that are nearest to these in- 
active societies, their new enthusiasm ought 
to give us the spirit that we need for restor- 
ing the dying organizations, and the men 
to carry that spirit, and the money to sup- 
port the men till the churches are able to 
support themselves. Money is needed for 
our suecess in the West, but men are far 
more needed, and religious enthusiasm is 
the most needful of all. And without the 
religious enthusiasm neither men nor money 
will build living liberal churches. 

But though it seemed best not to attempt 
a revival the past year, there has been 
no lack of arduous labor to perform. Be- 
lieving as I do that the Sunday school is 
the most vital part of our church work, and 
the most necessary for any permanent 
chureh life, I have felt justified in- devoting 
even more thought and time to it than the 
vear before. I had become convinced that 
the. religion of. to-day must be based upon 
the science and history of to-day, as the 
older religion was based upon the early 
Hebrew science of Genesis, and the stories 
of early Christianity. But while based on 
the present history and science, religious 
instruction for children ought to recognize 
and utilize the myth-making tendencies of 
the child-mind and the nature-love common 
to us all. Children ought to come to relig- 
ion through the divinity of nature, as the 
race did in its childhood. Therefore, I used 
such time as I could get from other duties to 
prepare a series of illustrated leaflets that 
should teach the divine Love and Wisdom 
and Power through nature, 6f course includ- 
ing human nature. The series was called 
‘‘Mother Nature’s Children,’’ and tried to 
show, by illustrations drawn from works of 
science, how these ‘‘children’’ were cradled, 
tended, fed, clothed, taught to walk and 
fly, how they helped each other, saved 
food, borrowed from each other, and how 
they were watched over waking and sleep- 
ing, and were gradually being wakened more 
and more from the plant to the man. 

I thought such teaching would reveal the 
Love and Wisdom and Power far more than 
any of the discredited stories of the past, 
and would make the religion of the child a 
real and abiding religion resting firmly on 
the real facts of everyday life, and not on 
some far-off, exceptional events or doubtful 
Stories. And such teaching would have the 
inestimable advantage of being wholly posi- 
tive and constructive, while the Bible 
stories, as taught in our liberal schools, 
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were usually qualified by criticism or nega- 
tion, which absolutely destroys their educa- 
tional value for the youngest minds. For 
they crave something they can believe with- 
out any qualifications. 

Each lesson contains a work of art in half- 
tone bearing on the subject, so that the ar- 
tistic faculty of the child should be awak- 
ened as a part of the religious life. And 
Short extracts from the religious parts of 
the Bible and the religious poets were also 
given to be fixed in the child’s memory as 
germs for the religious growth of the future. 
And though the leaflets had to be prepared 
in the midst of the many and distracting 
duties of my position and were naturally 
far more imperfect than they need have 
been if more time and thought could have 
been put upon them, yet they have sold so 
well that they have paid back the thousand 
dollars they cost already and there is for 
sale another thousand dollars worth, which 
will be so much income for the Sunday 
School Society. And the result on the 
schools has been extremely favorable, the 
interest being greater than ever before, and 
the attendance having’ increased’ over 
twenty per cent., though the attendance at 
the churches has rather fallen off during 
this time. 

Besides this Sunday school work, I have 
done what I could to further the organiza- 
tion of religious societies for the young, by 
advocating it both in the State Conferences 
and at the National Conference at Washing- 
ton, and by serving on a committee to for- 
mulate a constitution for a national union 
of such religious societies. I feel that this 
part of our work is next in importance to 
the Sunday school. We have been so busy 
presenting the intellectual side of our re- 
ligion before the maturer minds of the com- 
munities that we have neglected the younger 
and less mature, and as a result many of 
our societies are dying off at the top, so to 
speak. The aged are dying and no younger 
material is growing up in its place. Of 
course such a process cannot go on long 
without fatal results for our whole move- 
ment. But I am glad to report that a very 
promising recognition of this fact is spread- 
ing through our churches, and I hope the 
time will soon come when every society will 
have its young people’s religious organiza- 
tion as much as-its Sunday school. 

Though still acting as chairman of the 
Liberal Congress Missionary Committee 
and trying to carry out the wish of the. 
eonference as expressed in the resolution 
of last May that our board should ‘‘co- 
operate in all ways conducive to the com- 
mon interests of the two bodies,” I have 
had very little to do in this capacity. There 
were fifteen new places applied for service 
through the Liberal Congress in 1894 to 
1895, while this year there has been but 
one such place. And not any of the places 
supplied last year have asked for a second 
year’s supply. Another resolution of the Ccon- 
ference instructed our. board to ‘enter 
heartily into any negotiation looking to- 
ward the establishing of a common head- 
quarters in Chicago for the various liberal 
religious societies and the organization that 
represent them.’’ and I have tried to carry 
it out, but without success. No desire has 
yet been manifested on the part of any 
other organization for a closer co-operation 
than now exists. 

The most important event of the year is 
the cordial reception of the plan of co- 
operation between the Western Conference 
and the State Conferences of the Central 
West and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. When a part of the State Conferences 
had accepted the plan, » meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all the State Conferences, the 
Western Conference and the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at our head- 
quarters, and by general consent three 
changes were made in the plan. The secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association 
Was made a member of the Council, and 
the president of the Western Conference 


omitted, while the proviston for nominating 
the western director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was dropped. When the 
changes are approved by the Western Con- 
ference and the State Conferences, the plan 
can go into operation at once, and I think 
it will mark an epoch in our missionary 
work in the West. 

In my first report I presented a similar 
plan of co-operation and urged its adoption, 
because it seemed to me tnat a cordial and 
efficient co-operation was absolutely neces- 
sary to any successful work on long lines 
and with permanent results. I still think 
this to be the case. But, of course, the 
mere adoption of a plan, without earnest 
efforts on our part, will not carry our work 
forward. Its adoption, instead of relieving 
us of all need of labor, really devolves 
graver responsibilities than ever before 
upon the Western Conference and the State 


Conferenees. And to do this great and 
noble task efficiently requires several 
things. In the first place we must have 


contributions from the churches to pay our 
rent, and support our agent. During the 
past ten years a part of the churehes of 
the Western Conference have taxed them- 
selves out of all proportion to keep up 
the activity of the conference, while the 
other churches contributed to the other or- 
ganizations to do the missionary work here. 
But now that the Western Conference is 


to do all the missionary work in the Cen- | 


tral West, there is no longer any reason 
why a part of the churches should bear the 
whole burden. Therefore, if the Unitarian 
churches of the West would see our cause 
advance they must help the work by regular 
contributions. 

In the second place, while the time has 
not arrived for the recommendation of spe- 
cific plans, it is yet apparent that the need 
has arisen for some arrangement by which 
the purposes of the conference may be 
more largely advocated, either in some of 
the existing papers or in a paper established 
by the conference. Since there is no one 
paper which reaches a large number of our 
Western Unitarian people or is devoted to 
their local interests, a modest monthly 
edited by our new Misslonary Council and 
published at a nominal price, could easily 
pay its way, I am sure, and besides the help 
it would give to our conference it would 
be invaluable as a means of advertising 
our Unity Tracts and service books, and 
our Sunday school manuals. At present we 
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at the critical time in the 
young girl’s life. 


WHY? 


Because it is sedative to the 
the nerves. Because it gives 
sound and refreshing sleep. 
Because it induces bright, 
hopeful feelings. Because 
it strengthens while it 
soothes, braces while it 
tones, feeds while it warms, 
and brings forward the pro- 
cesses of nature with ease, 
freedom and celerity. 
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Climax Dish Washer. 


Welead themall. Seeour 
FREE jist of testimonials. Best 
Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
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have the Climax. They 
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JUST OUT. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry’.s 
book of Summer Tours showing routes and rates 
to the eastern resorts. One of the handsomest 
pubiications of this character ever issued. Sen 
ree on application to C. K. Wilber, A. G. P. A. 
‘ity Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 
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* Is the name of the Northern Pacific’s 
new tourist book for 1896. The 
cover design will prove a happy 
surprise to lovers of the artistic, 
and its illustrations will be fully up 
to the standard of its predecessors. 
One of its principal characters re- 
counts a hunt after the well known, 
yet rare, Rocky Mountain or White 
Goat, made by the author in Sep- 
tember, 1895, in the defiles of the 
Bitter Root Range. One at all in- 
clined to big game hunting will want 
to read about that hunt. An ac- 
count of a trip through Yellowstone 
Park on horseback will also prove 
interesting. Six cents in stamps 
sent to Chas. S. Fee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., will 
secure the book. 
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HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS TO 
THE WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


On June 9 and 23, 1896, the North-Western 
Line (Chieago’ & North-Western R’y.) will sell 
Home Seekers’ excursion tickets at very low 
rates to a jarge number of points in Northern 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Northwestern Iowa, West- 
ern Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, including the famous Black Hills 
district. For full information apply to ticket 
agents of connecting lines or address W. B. 
Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ll. 
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have no means of helping the sale of a 
single one of these publications. I am con- 
tinually surprised by the growing demand 
for our work. Even under the present con- 
ditions our Sunday school sales have been 
far larger during the past two years than 
ever before, and far more widely dis- 
tributed. This shows how real is the need 
which our manuals supply, but with an 
organ to advertise them we could spread 
them far more widely, and help others as 
well as ourselves. And such an organ would 
also help us to start and support a liberal 
book room at our headquarters. The need 
of such a room to supply churches and Sun- 
day schools as well as individuals, is too 
obvious to require argument. We ought to 
have on sale the most available publications 
of the Eastern Sunday School Society, and 
of the American Unitarian Association, as 
well as a selection from Geo. H. Ellis’ pub- 
lications and the latest and best books that 
bear directly upon our liberal movement. 
These books, if judiciously cnosen = and 
liberally advertised in our monthly, ought 
to help us to pay the expenses of our head- 
quarters as well as help the wide circle of 
readers they would reach. But without 
such an advertising medium a paying book 
room would be impossible. 

But there is no reason why both of these 
needs should not be well ‘supplied. Our 
churches are amply able to support a suita- 
ble headquarters and a suitable person to 
manage the central interests; and certainly 
we ean create and support a paper that 
should worthily voice our new views and 
work zealously for our local organizations. 
The Western Conference has fought bravely 
for the right to do its own thinking and its 
own missionary work. And now that the 
whole Unitarian denomination seems chang- 
ing to the more democratic methods we 
have been contending for, and cordially 
consents to co-operate with us, we surely 
shall have the financial and _- spiritual 
strength to meet our larger duties bravely 
and faithfully, thankful that at length we 
can work with our friends once more. But 
for the present year not even the first of 
these needs has been supplied. In spite 
of the fact that the expenses of the head- 
quarters have been so far reduced that they 
cost the churches less than half what they 
did three years ago for rent and attend- 
ents, yet there will be a large deficit again 
this. year, and I must renew my recom- 
mendation of last year that we cut down 
our expenses to meet the sums that the 
churehes of the West will pledge for the 
coming year. And I think it my duty to do 
what I can to help cut down the expenses. 
Therefore, inasmuch as I shall finish the 
third year of my service in October and in- 
asmuch as the great object for which I 
have been working—some plan of harmoni- 
ous and effective co-operation between the 
Western Conference and the State Con- 
ferences and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation—will be practically accomplished 
by that time, I wish to place in the hands 
of the conference my resignation, to take 
effect at the end of that month. I can still 
help the churches during the summer and 
fall, when the changes in pastorates are 
most frequent, and I can assist the State 
Conferences to plan a campaign of enthu- 
siam, if it is thought desirable. 
we can give the work a momentum that 
will carry it through the year’ without 
much. loss, and by another annual meeting 
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I have an ice cream freezer that will freeze cream 
perfectly in one minute; as itis such a wondera 
crowd will always be around so any one can make 
from $5 to $6 a day selling cream, and from $10 to $20 
a day selling freezers, as people will always buy an 
article when it is demonstrated that they can make 
money by so doing The cream is frozen instantly 
and is smooth and free from lumps. I have done so 
well myself and have friends succeeding so well that 
I felt it my duty to let others know of this opportu- 
nity, as I feel confident that any person in any local- 
ity can make money, as any person can sell cream 
and the freezer selisitself. W.H. Baird & Co., 140 S. 
Highland Ave., Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., will mail 
you complete instructions and will employ you on 
salary, if you can give them your whole time. 
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Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE's 

BIBLE HISTORY, in a beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 
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--1Sarsaparilla 
Sense. 


Any sarsaparilla is sarsapa- 
rilla. True. So any tea is tea. 
So any flour is flour, But grades 
differ. 


so with sarsaparilla. 


You want the best. It’s 


There are 
You want the best. If 


you understood sarsaparilla as 


grades. 


well as you do tea and flour it 
would be easy to determine. 
How should 


you? When you are going to 


But you don’t. 


buy a commodity whose value 
you don’t know, you pick out 
an old established 


trade with, and trust their ex- 


house to 
perience and reputation. Do so 
when buying sarsaparilla. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has been 
on the market 50 years. Your 
grandfather used Ayer’s. It is 
There 

are many Sarsaparillas — 

but only one Ayer’s. It 
cures, 


a reputable medicine. 


1 hope that all of the churches will feel 
willing and able to pledge enough to con- 
tinue the work. 

I trust that no one will think that this 
resignation is on account vf any doubt 
about the future of our conference and Sun- 
day school work. I think we have one of 
the greatest opportunities of the century 
before us, and with our new organization 
l am sure we shall improve the opportun- 
ity, and I wish it might be my privilege 
to be your hand and volce. But I cannot 
feel that it is right for me to impose the 
great burden of a growing deficit upon the 
faithful churches in such a time as the 
present. I thank you all for the brave way 
in which you have stood by tne conference 
in the past, and I feel sure you will stand 
by it in the future, as I certainly shall do. 

A. W. GOULD, Secretary. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS 
UNION.—A national organization of the 
young people of the Unitarian Church, and 
such churches as are or may be affiliated 
With it, is at last perfected. At a meeting 
held at the Second Church, in Boston, May 
28, 1896, a constitution was adopted and a 
board of officers and directors elected. 
After some discussion the name of the new 
organization was adopted as above. It is 
significant that at this meeting, with repre- 
sentatives from 75 societies to the number 
Of 207 delegates, personal and local prefer- 
ences were subordinate to the general good 
and, notwithstanding the fact that many 


THE NEW UNITY. 


present preferred other names, but one yote 
was recorded in the negative when the 
present name was adopted. Rev. A. W. 
Gould of Chicago brought the greetings of 
sume twenty young people's societies in the 
Center West who are in hearty sympathy 
with the plans for a national body. During 
the meeting a telegram was received from 
Salem, Ore., stating that a new organiza- 
tion had just been formed in connection 
with the Unitarian Church of that city, and 
that greetings and fellowship were sent to 


the national body. Thus it is to be hoped | 


the new Union will be truly national in 
spirit and aim. An office has already been 
opened at No. 25 Beacon Street, where the 
secretary may be found on Monday morn- 
ings, at least. and where he may at all 
times be addressed. Information will gladly 
be furnished when possible. Inquiries will 
be answered, and suggestions will gladly be 
received. The officers elected are as follows: 
President, Rev. THOMAS VAN NEss, Boston; Vice- 
President, Rev. SAMUEL A. ELtotT, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.:; Secretary, Rev. LESLIE W. SPRAGUE, BOs- 
ton: Vreasurer, Rev. Avuaustus P. Reccorp, 
Chelsea, Mass.; Directors; Rev. E>waRp A. HorR- 
Ton, Boston; Mr. F. N. HARTWELL, Louisville 
Ky.; Miss Srearns. Brookline, Mass.; Rev. 
JAROLINE J. BARTLETT, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Rev. 
LOREN B. McDonatp, Concord, Mass., and 
Miss Kate L. Brown, Hyde Park, Mass. 


According to the constitution adopted 
each local society is left entirely 


free to adopt such local name and 
organization as it may consider wise, and 
any society of young people in sympathy 
with the general aim of the. Union may be- 
come a member of it. The general hope, 
however, is expressed by a resolution 
adopted at the meeting on May 28, recom- 
mending that local societies be ddvised to 
adopt the common name of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union. This, of course, will 
apply particularly to newly-formed societies, 
and is not binding, even upon them. 
LESLIE W. SPRAGUR, Secretary. 


95 Beacon street, Boston Mass., 
: June 1, 1896. 
Dear Bro. Jones: 
Can you give us space in THE NEw UNITY 
for the enclosed report of the Y. P. R. U.? 
I would like to furnish you ‘‘notes of the 
Y. P. R. U.” from time to time, as material 
may gather. Will you grant us your valua- 
ble space? I am’ yours fraternally, 
LESLIE W. SPRAGUE, 
Secretary Y. P. R. U. 


PROGRAM. 
1. Piano Duet—Overture Die Strumme 


eee ae Auber 


Ethel Keepers and Louise Seely. 
29, Anthem—Why My Soul....Mendelssohn 


Chorus. | 
3. Prayer . ...-.- Rev. J. Lioyd-Jones 
De nck es whee en Julius Csesar 
Marjorie Graves. 
5. Paper X-Rays 


Edwin Savage. 
6. Piano Solo—The Trout......St. Heller 
Margaret Philip. 

7. Paper. ..s.s ecoecss cme Growth of Music 
Florence Williams. 

8. Song—Hark! Apollo Strikes’ the 
ETM RRR AS BUTE KSEE SNE OO SORE EONS Bishop 
Chorus. 
...----QOur Mother Tongue 
Avis Smith. 
10. Piano Solo—Soireé de Vienne..... Liszt 
Florence Williams. 
ll. Essay ...........The Valley of Helena 
Louise Culver. 
i SPPRSIOR cob koa) Beas “Ground Arms” 
Lewis Bridges. 
13. Vocal Solo a. Slumber Song..Taubert 
b. The Eyes _ of 
ee Franz 
Miss M. Helen Jones. 
14. Presentation of Diplomas. 

5. Address to Class..Rev. Jenkin LI]. Jones 
l6. Song—Love Divine.... ....Mendelssohn 
Benediction. 

CLASS MOTTO. 

“Slight not what’s near through aiming 

at what’s far.’’ 


REX BRAND 


Extract of BEEF a HAMM) 


OUDAHY -- SO.OM 


Tower Hill Summer Encampetmn. 


l‘orty miles west of Madison, three miles 
from Spring Green, a station on the Prairie 
du Chien R. R., is situated this summer 
camp on the banks of the Wisconsin River. 
with bluff, river and prairie scenery. 

THE SIXTH SEASON WILL OPEN JULY FIRST 
AND CLOSE SEPTEMBER FIFTRENTH. 

The improvements consist of six private 
cottages, three 


Long-houses containing 
eleven sections, each section furnished with 
double bed and the necessary equipment, 
wire screens, et¢e.; a pavilion with piano 
for meetings, dancing, jete.: stables for 
horses; waterworks, supplying the purest 
of water to different parts of the Hill. 
drawn from the St. Peter’s Sandstone; a 
common dining hall, ice house, ete. In the 
early part of August the 

SEVENTH SUMMER SCHOOL AND INSTITUTR 
will be held. Clergymen, teachers, students 
and those interested in progressive studies 
of educational, spiritual and _ ethical 
problems invited. This year it will have a 
parliament of religion in miniature. Special 
program later. 

TERMS. 

Board at dining hall, $3.50 per week; rent 
for section of Long-house, available for 
two, $3 per week; ice and water tax: for 
cottages for the season, $10. Board and 
care of horse $3 per week, $10 per month. 
Shares in the Tower Hill Pleasure Com- 
pany, entitling the holder to a_ building 
site, $25; tenting privileges, with or with- 
out tents, can be specially arranged for. 
Transportation between ‘station and the 
grounds, 25 cents; trunks 25 cents. 

SPRING GREEN is on the resort list of the 
C. M. & St. P. R. R.; round trip tickets 
sold after the fifteenth of May from Chicago 
and return for $8. 

Yor further particulars apply to either 
of the following officers 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, president, 3939 Lang- 
ley avenue, Chicago; Mrs. R. H. KELLY 9 
Aldine Square, Chicago. 

Coucerning board and section in Long- 
house apply to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
4014 Ellis avenue, Chicago, 


To Rent.—For the season at Tower Hill, 
a cottage comfortably furnished; screens, 
water at door, ete. Apply to 

Mrs. R. H. Kelly, as above. 


Acknowledgements. 
THE HELEN HEATH FRESH AIR FUND. 


To secure a fortnight’s country out- 
ing to over-worked women and girls 
upon whose strength depends not only 


their own but others’ support, seven. 


dollars pays the expenses of one 
woman, ten dollars of one woman and 
child. 

Amounts received to June 8, 1896. 
C. J. Weiser and mother, Deco- 


WE BM ia ee has eae sues $7.00 
Mrs. M. H. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, 

Mich..... PE Eee ere 10.50 
Mr. F’. D. Patterson, Chicago... 10.50 
Jas. W. Ellsworth, Chicago..... 12.00 


CA26 a eo area 10.00 
George R. Peck, Chicago....... 25.00 
$74.50 


For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain,.cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
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E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. 
Lectures on Evolution. 
POWELL. 


“This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 


Consisting of 
oy. may 2. 


they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that. 


revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. 


Price Reduced from 50Oc. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAWUO. 


Is more and 


Yellowstone sre" im 
pressing it- 
Park 


self upon the 

public, as the 
years go by, as being the GREAT PARK of 
the land. The strong feature of it is the 
fact that it is not a man made park. True 
enough man has built roads and bridges and 
hotels in order that he may see. the Park, 
but he has not yet tried his hand at con- 
structing new fangled Geysers, or re-adorn- 
ing or re-sculpturing the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellswetone. These are as God left 
them. There, too, the elk, bear, deer and 
other animals are not inclosed in wire 
fences. They wander free and unfretted 
whithersoever they will. Man’s handiwork 
is but little seen and the Park is the grand- 
er for it. Send Chas. S. Fee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Northern Pacific Railroad, 
six cents for Wonderland °96, and read 

bout the Park. 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
creties in Chicago. 


AuL Souts CuurcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic HAtu, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. | 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 


salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. 


T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SocIETy, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren 
sireet. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 338 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsaArAH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. ConGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac 8S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak PaRK Unity CuourcH (Universal- 
ist). R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CuuRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. M. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. | | 

St. Pauu’s CuurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity CuurcuH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book RooMs oF THE HEap- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


meal. 


Summer Homes. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and Dakota, there 
are hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently 
fitted for summer homes. Nearly all are located 
on or near lakes which have not been fished 
out. These resorts are easily reached by rail- 
way and range in variety from the ‘‘full dress for 
dinner”’ to the flannel-shirt costume for every 

Among the list are the names familiar to 
many of our readers as the perfection of Northern 
summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 

oints of interest are within a short distance from 

hicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are so 
far away from the ‘“‘busy marts of civilization’ 
that they cannot be reached in a few hours of 
travel, by frequent trains, over the finest road in 
the northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. A description of the principal re- 
sorts, with list of summer hotels and boarding 
houses, and rates for board, will be sent free on 
application to F. A. MILLER, Assistant General 
Pass. Agent, Chicago, II. 


FREE ATTENDANT SERVICE—THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


A new departure has teen inaugurated at the 
Chicago passenger station of the North-Western 
Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y) which will be 
found a great convenience to the traveling public. A 
corps of uniformed attendants has been provided 
to render both incoming and outgoing passengers 
all necessary attention, directing them '0 carriages, 
omnibuses and street cars, carrying hand baggage, 
assisting persons in feeble health, and making 
themselves useful in every way in their power. 
The attendants wear blue uniforms and bright red 
caps, and the servive is entirely free. The North- 
Western Line is the through-car route between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Doluth, A*«h- 
land, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Sioux City, De: ver, 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Portland and many othrr 
mportant cities of the west and northwest. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


June 11, 1806 
LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white, if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘‘ Dear 
Togetherness ”’ 


“Tn ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with arare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers. books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furnishing, 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.’’—Literary World. 


‘Where all is so good a there is no best, 
though to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
strengthened and lifted up, they will do so.”’— 
THE NEW UNITY. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK. CHICAGO 


FOR ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


The ‘‘North-Western Limited,’’ sumptuously 
equipped with buffet, smoking and library cars, 
regular and compartment sleeping cars, and 
luxurious dining cars, leaves Chicago via the 
North-Western Line (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) at 6:30 P: m. daily, and arrives at destination 
early the following morning. All principal 
ticket agents sell tickets via this popular route. 


BLANCARD'S [im 
PILLS. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
galetrisies, of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumpti 


Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blo 


and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. 


None Genuine unless signed ** BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


ALSu IN SYRUP. 
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@) Salt River Valley © 
® oe 
@) of Arizona © 
: and the various S 
©) health resorts in ©) 
@ New Mexico. @) 
@ @ 
@ @ 


are unrivalled for the cure of chronic 
lung and throat diseases. Pure, dry air; @ 
© an equable temperature; the right alti- 


tude; constant sunshine, 
Descriptive pamphlets, issued by Pas- 
© senger Department of Santa Fe Giles 


5 contain such complete information rel- > 


@) ative to these regions as invalids need. @ 
© The items of altitude, temperature, 
% humidity, hot springs, sanatoriums, cost 
® of living, medical attendance, social ad- 
© vantages, etc., are concisely treated. 
Physicians are respectively asked to 
place this literature in the hands of 
patients who seek a e of climate. 
Address,  G. T. NICHOLSON, 
G.P.A., A., T. & S. F. Ry. 


